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Art. L—THE HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


Tus school, which ranks among the first establishments 
in the British empire for the instruction of youth, was found- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth in the year 1560. 

Henry VIII. when he caused the monasteries to be dis- 
solved, declared his determination to restore some of them 
under a new character, and on different foundations: he 
accordingly, gave episcopal distinction to Westminster Ab- 
bey ; and on the 17th of December, in the year 1540, erect- 
ed it by letters patent into a cathedral, with an establish- 
ment to consist of a bishop, a dean, and twelve prebenda- 
ries. Thomas Thirlby, then Dean of the King’s Chapel, 
was appointed the Bishop, with the entire county of Middle- 
sex, except the village of Fulham, for his diocese. The 
late abbot was appointed the Dean, the prior and five of the 
monks were made Prebendaries, four of them became minor 
Canons, and four were sent as students to the two Universi- 
ties. The rest of the monastic confraternity were dismissed 
from their cloister with pensions, to discharge the functions 
of their character in pious seclusion or in parochial offices, 
as their different tempers or inclinations might dispose them. 

In a short time after the foundation, the king endowed 
the bishopric with the abbot’s house for a palace, and a rev- 
enue, taken from the estates of the dissolved abbey, amount- 
ing, according to Strype, to the annual value of eight hun- 
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dred and four pounds; while the archives of the church, 
which Windmore, in his History of Westminster Abbey, 
considers as the best authority, settle it at no more than five 
hundred and eightysix pounds thirteen shillings and four 
pence. The patent for the endowment of the dean and 
chapter was not granted till the 5th of August, 1542; when 
lands were assigned for this purpose from the estate of the 
late monastery, to the annual amount of two thousand one 
hundred and sixtyfour pounds. The abbeys of Evesham 
and Pershore in Worcestershire, Merton in Surry, Newstede 
in Nottinghamshire, Mountgrace in Yorkshire, Bardeney, 
Haverholme and Grimsby, both nuns and Austin friars, in 
Lincolnshire, were also called upon to contribute to the 
yearly value of four hundred and -thirtyfour pounds. By 
this establishment the choir was formed on a more enlarged 
scale than it is at present. At the same time, the chapter 
was charged with the annual payment of four hundred 
pounds to ten readers in Divinity, Law, Physic, Hebrew, and 
Greek, five in each of the Universities, and likewise with the 
stipends of twenty students in those places, amounting to 
one hundred and sixtysix pounds thirteen shillings and four 
pence. In other parts of the new arrangement, particularly 
in the establishment of two masters and forty grammar- 
scholars, it was the same as the present foundation of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

William Fitz-Stephens, in his Life of Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, describing London, observes, that 
the three chief churches in the metropolis had schools at- 
tached to them, which Stow represents as being St Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, and St Peter’s Cornhill. All the great 
monastic institutions appear to have had schools belonging 
to their establishments, though it may be concluded, from 
the wretched state of learning among the clergy in the early 
periods of our history, that the objects of instruction in those 
seminaries were very confined, and, probably, went no far- 
ther than was absolutely necessary to be known by the chil- 
dren of the respective choirs, and to prepare them for the 
inferior ministerial duties of the ceremonial office. 

It appears, however, from the latter part of the reign of 
Edward III. to the dissolution of the abbey, that a salary 
was paid by the almoner of the monastery to a schoolmaster, 
who, in the accounts of that officer, is described as ‘< magis- 
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ter scholarium, pro eruditione puerorum grammaticorum,” 
and is evidently distinguished from the person appointed to 
teach singing to the choristers: though it will not surely be 
carrying conjecture too far, if it should be presumed, that 
their grammatical knowledge did not extend beyond the ne- 
cessity of reading the Missal. 

Westminster retained its episcopal character but a short 
period, as it was suppressed by Edward VI. in the third 
year of his reign. On_ the 2th of March, 1550, Bishop 
Thirlby surrendered his bishopric, in submission to the royal 
will, and the diocese was reunited to that of London. 

Edward VI. died July 6, 1553, and the church soon felt 
the effects of that bigoted attachment to the Papal power 
which distinguished the persecuting reign of his successor, 
by whom it was restored to its monastic character, and sub- 
jected to the predominating power of the see of Rome. 
Cardinal Pole, who had been appointed to the legatine 
office, gave the new abbot possession, assumed the power of 
recompensing the chapter, and forming the regulations for 
its conduct, by his own delegated power, without requiring 
the royal assent to confirm it. In this re-establishment, the 
school of Henry VIII. does not appear to have been contin- 
ued in any form under the cardinal’s administration. 

Queen Mary died November 17, 1558, and the first par- 
liament of Queen Elizabeth gave her all the religious houses 
which had been erected or restored by her royal sister, in 
their actual condition on the first day of the preceding Oc- 
tober. 

Westminster Abbey was now destined to undergo another 
change: it was re-suppressed asa monastery, and the queen 
re-established it as a new foundation, in the form of a colle- 
giate church, which it still retains, and endowed it with all 
the lands which were possessed by the late abbots and its 
monks. 

This foundation, as it has been already observed, was in 
a great measure the same as that of Henry VIII. It con- 
sisted of a dean and the same number of prebendaries, with 
an upper and under master, and the same number of scholars, 
which have continued without alteration to the mpment 
when this page is written. 

Dean Goodman, who was the second person elevated to 
the deanery of the church by Queen Elizabeth, appears to 
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have been very zealous in promoting its interest. To avoid 
the ravages of the plague, which, in those times, frequently 
visited the metropolis, the dean, who also held the prebend 
of Chiswick, obtained the privilege for his church of being 
the tenant in perpetuity of the prebendal estate ; that it 
might be a place of refuge from any- pestilential or epidemic 
disease, for the chapter, the masters of the school, and the 
scholars.* It is, indeed, in his time that the Chapter-Book 
of the abbey first takes notice of the school, to which he 
seems to have paid the most serious attention. He brought 
the scholars into one spacious chamber, regulated the com- 
mons, and added to the accommodation of the masters. 
He had also some difference with the Deans of Christ- 
Church, Oxford, and the Masters of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, respecting the number of scholars to be elected from 
this school. It may be also reasonably supposed, that he 
influenced Cecil, then Lord High Treasurer to Queen Eliz- 
abeth, in the year 1594, to give a perpetual annuity of 
twenty marks, to be distributed among the scholars elected 
from hence to the two Universities. 

Dr Lancelot Andrews succeeded Dean Goodman, in his 
regard for the school as well as in the first station of the col- 
legiate church on which it depends. Hacket, in his Life of 
Bishop Williams, and he may be supposed to be familiar 
with the subject, relates, that Dean Andrews paid an anxious 
attention to the improvement of the scholars ;_ that he often 
supplied the place of the masters, by ordering their exercises 
to be brought to him ;_ and that he never went to Chiswick 
without taking two of the scholars with him. It is also ad- 
ded, that he frequently sent for the uppermost boys, and 
employed entire evenings in their instruction, which he con- 
ducted ina manner replete with mildness and encourage- 
ment. 

During the civil war, a period by no means favorable to 
the advancement of learning, and palticularly to those insti- 
tutions which were attached to, and derived their support 
from, the church, the dean and prebendaries of Westmin- 
ster were in general dispersed, and the school, it is to be sup- 
posed, shared the same fate. Lambert Osbolstone, one 


* It is not known that the school was ever removed to Chiswick, since 
the time of Dr Busby. It is on record, that he resided there with some of 
the scholars in 1657.—Lysons’ Middlesex. 
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of the prebendaries, is said, however, to have been an excep- 
tion.. Having been prosecuted in the Star Chamber by 
Archbishop Laud in the year 1638, he was thought a fit 
person to receive the favor and indulgence of the parliament, 
which might have been influenced by his suggestions and 
remonstrances, to show that subsequent care to the deserted 
church, which was manifested by both houses ; who, by an 
ordinance dated November 18, 1645, consigned the govern- 
ment of it to a committee of eleven lords and twentytwo 
commoners. Among other general and specific regulations, 
this instrument contains the following clause :— 

* And be it further ordained, that the said committee, or 
any seven or more of them, together with the Master of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, and the Master of the said 
school in Westminster, shall hereby have the like power to 
elect and chuse scholars into the said school, and thence into 
the Trinity College in Cambridge aforesaid, and to Christ- 
Church in Oxon, as by the statutes of the said college of 
Westminster was invested in the Deans of Westminster and 
Christ-Church, and Masters of Trinity College and West- 
minster School aforesaid: provided, nevertheless, when the 
said Dean or Master of Christ-Church aforesaid shall not be 
a delinquent to the parliament, his right to the election 
aforesaid, according to the said statutes, shall not hereby be 
impeached : and the said committee, or any seven or more 
of them, are hereby further authorised to place poor men in 
in such alms-places belonging to the said collegiate church 
as shall from time to time become void.”’ 

This protecting guardianship was further extended by an 
act passed in the House of Commons, in September, 1649, 
for the continuance and support of the school and alms- 
houses of Westminster. It also orders, that the manage- 
ment of the college should be entrusted to fiftysix governors, 
of whom two or three alone were peers. The annual charge 
of the school, the almshouses, the weekly poor, the preach- 
ers or lecturers, the maintenance of the buildings, &c. was 
computed to amount at this time to 1900/. The] es- 
tates vested in these governors were particularly specified ; 
and the church remained subject to the control of this com- 
mittee till the Restoration, in 1660. 

_ At that period, when Charles II. returned to take posses- 
sion of his kingdom, the government and affairs of the na- 
33* 
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tion soon resumed their former course and character, and a 
dean was restored to the collegiate church of Westminster in 
the person of the learned and excellent Dr John Earle. 
The period while he enjoyed this station was very short, but 
it is represented as being zealously and unceasingly employed 
in advancing the prosperity of the church in all the various 
objects which it embraced. The school was not forgotten ; 
indeed his care of the scholars forms one of many subjects 
of merited eulogium which compose his epitaph. From 
that time the establishment has undergone no special altera- 
tion ; and the account which will now be given from public 
authority, must be considered as a correct description of the 
school from the reign of Charles II. to that of George ILI. 
This school is not endowed with lands and possessions 
specifically appropriated to its own maintenance, but is at- 
tached to the general foundation of the collegiate church of 
Westminster, as far as relates to the support of forty schol- 
ars. It is under the care of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, and conjointly with the Dean of Christ-Church, 
Oxford, and the Master of Trinity, Cambridge, respecting 
the election of scholars to their several colleges. The boys 
on the foundation are denominated King’s Scholars, from 
the royalty of their founders, and are in a state of collegiate 
association. ‘They sleep in the dormitory, have their dinner 
in the hall, and may have other meals if they choose, which, 
from the inconvenience of the statutory hours, they seldom, 
if ever, claim. They are distinguished from the town-boys, 
who are very numerous, by a gown, cap, and college waist- 
coat, which are furnished by the college; but being of a 
coarse material, it is customary to clothe themselves with 
others of a better fabric, but in the same fashion. For ed- 
ucation and any particular accommodations, they pay as the 
town-boys. Eight of them are generally elected, at the end 
of the fourth year, to Christ-Church, Oxford, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, according to an arrangement made by 
the Dean of the former and Master of the latter. They 
have studentships at Oxford, and scholarships at Cambridge. 
The former are worth from forty to sixty pounds per an- 
num, but the latter are of small beneficial consideration. 
The scholars are elected upon the foundation in the fol- 
lowing manner, by which alone the election can be obtained : 
They propose themselves as candidates of the fourth and 
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fifth and shell forms, and are left to contend with each other 
in Latin and Greek, and particularly in grammatical ques- 
tions and speaking Latin. Two boys will challenge for five 
hours together in grammar questions; and, at the end of 
eight weeks of constant challenge, the eight boys at head of 
the number are chosen according to vacancies; those who 
have presented themselves below the eight succeed, accord- 
ing to the next vacancies, the Head Master sitting as um- 
pire. This contest occasions the situation of the king’s 
scholars to be sought after by boys of all ranks and distinc- 
tion; it becomes a ground-wor': of reputation, and incites 2 
desire to obtain the election. 

There are four boys, also, who are called Bishop’s Boys ; 
so denominated from their being established by Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln. They are allowed a gratuitous educa- 
tion, and are distinguished by wearing a purple gown: they 
do not, however, live in the college, and have no other ad- 
vantage except that already described, and an annual allow- 
ance, which is so small that it is not paid them while they 
are at school, but is suffered to accumulate till the period of 
their admission to St John’s College, Cambridge; when, 
with some additions, it amounts to about twenty pounds a 
year for four years. These boys are nominated by the Dean 
and the Head Master. 

The expense of the school, as it relates to forty foundation 
boys, or kings scholars, including the salaries of the Masters, 
varies according to circumstances, but does not exceed 
1200/. per annum. ‘The collegiate salaries are 391. 6s. 8d. 
to the Upper, and 15/. to the Under Master, with houses for 
their residence. What they receive individually from the 
scholars for instruction is a remuneration apart, with which 
the church has no concern. The annual payment to the 
Masters is different in different years. It is thirteen guineas 
the first year, which is the same for a town-boy or a king’s 
scholar, ten guineas the next two years, and eight guineas 
the last year. The Assistant-Masters are not of collegiate 
institution, and are proportioned to the state of the school : 
their incomes also arise from the scholars.* 


* Report from the select committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the education, &c. &c. pp. 256, 445. 
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The Names and Times of the Head Masters of Westmin- 
ster School.—1540 John Adams.—1543 Alexander Nowell. 
—1555 Nicholas Udall.—John Passey, at the latter end 
of Queen Mary’s reign or the beginning of that of Queen 
Elizabeth, or between Nowell and Udal.—1563 John 
Randall.—1564 Thomas Browne.—1570 Francis How- 
lyn.—1572 Edward Grant.—1593 William Camden.*— 
1599 RichardIreland.—1610 John Wilson.—1622 Lam- 
bert Osbolstone.—1638 Richard Busby.t—1695 Thomas 


‘ * On the western side of the south transept isthe monument of Wittiam 
Campven. “ He was the sen of Sampson Camden, citizen and painter-stainer 
of London ; was born in the Old Bailey, May 2, 1551 ; and received his edu- 
cation at Christ’s Hospital and St Paul's School. In 1566 he was sent to 
Magdalen College, in Oxford, as a chorister, from whence he removed to 
Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke College,land in 1573 took his degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in that University. There his literary character and estimable 

ualities introduced him to the notice, gained him the favor, and secured him 
the friendship of Dr Goodman, Dean of this church, who encouraged him in 
his antiquarian pursuits, and by whose favor he was appointed, in 1575, 
Second Master of Westminster School. In 1586 he published in Latin, 
The History of the ancient Inhabitants of Britain, their origin, manners, and 
laws; a third edition of which work appeared in 1590, at which time he 
was presented to the prebend of Ilfracomb in the church of Salisbury, but 
without having taken holy orders, and he retained it till his death. In 
March, 1593, he became Head-Master of Westminster School ; and in 1596 
he was made Richmond Herald, and immediately after Clarencieux King 
at Arms. In the year 1600 he published his Catalogue of the Monuments 
of Westminster Abbey, and a new impression of his Britannia. In 1603 he 
published a collection of our ancient historians in Latin, and in the year 
following appeared his Remains concerning Britain, in quarto. In_1615 
he printed his nee fom Elizabeth. He died at Chiselhurst, in Kent, 
on Sunday, the 9th of November, 1623, aged seventyfour, from whieh 
place he was carried to his house in Westminster, and, after lying in state 
for some days, his remains were brought to this church, where they were 
interred with great solemnity ; the heralds and many of the nobility assist- 
ing at the ceremonial: his funeral sermon was preached by Dr Sutton, 
Pvebendary of Westminster. He founded an History Professorship at Ox- 
ford and bequeathed his books and papers to Sir Robert Cotton.” 

The monument represents tae bust of this learned man in the habit of his 


time, supported by a pedestal. 


t The monument of Dr Bussy, that great scholar and celebrated instruc- 
tor, appears against the wainscot of the choir, opposite the south transept, 
in the Abbey, and represents a recumbent figure of him in his clerical 
robes. The inscription seems to be the object of his attention. 

En infra positam qualis hominum oculis obversabatur Buspem imaginem ! 
Si eam que in animis altius insedit, ultra desideras ; academie utriusque 
et fori lumina, aule, senatus atque ecclesie principes viros contemplare. 
Cumque satam ab illo ingeniorum messem, tam variam, tamque uberem 
lustraveris, quantus is esset, qui severit, cogita. Is certe erat qui insitam 
cuique A natura indolem et acuté perspexit, et exercuit commode, et felici- 
ter promovit. Is erat qui adolescentium animos, ita docendo, finxit, aluit- 
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Knipe.*—1711 Robert Friend.—1743 John Nichol.—1753 
William Markham.—1764 John Hinchcliffe.-—1764 Samuel 
Smith.—1788 William Vincent.t—1802 William Wingfield. 
—1803 William Cary.—1814 William Page. 

Campen, Bussy, and Knipe, were interred in the chruch 
of Westmiuster Abbey. 


que, ut tam sapere diseerent quam fari, dumpue pueri institnebantur sensim 
sucerescerent viri. Quotquot illius disciplina penitus imbuti in publicum 

rodiere, tot adepta est monarchia tot ecclesia Anglicana propugnatores, 
fidos omnes plerosque strenuos. Quecunque demum sit fama, Scuorz 
WEsTMONASTERIENSIS, quicquid inde ad homines fructus redundarit, Bus- 
BEIO maxime debetur, atque in omne porro evum debebitur. Tam utilem 
patrie civem, multis annis opibusque florere voluit Deus. Vicissim ille pi- 
etati promovende se et sua alacris devovit ; pauperibus subvenire, literatos 
fovere, templa instaurare id illi erat divitiis frui: ethosin usus. Quidquid 
non erogarut vivus, legavit moriens, Schole Westmon. prefectus est 1640 
Dec. 23. Obiit 1695, April 5. 


* In the south aisle is the monument of Dr Kyipz, whose tablet is sup- 
ported by pilasters, and crowned with a sepulchral urn. 


t This learned, pious and venerable man was most intimately connected 
with this establishment from the age of seven years to the day of his death, 
with the interval only of five years, while he pursued his academical stud- 
ies. Passing through every gradation ia the schoo] and collegiate founda- 
tion, he was thence elected scholar of 'V'rinity College, Cambridge, in 1757. 
At the regular period he took his first degree in Arts, and was chosen a 
Fellow of his college ; and soon after, in 1762, he returned to Westminster, 
as Usher or Assistatant in the school. In that capacity, he proceeded from 
the lowest to the highest situation, so justly approved by the patrons of the 
school, that, on the resignaiion of Dr Lioyd, the veteran Second Master, 
he wus appointed to that office. In the same year he was nominated ene 
of the Chaplains in ordinary to his Majesty. 

The place of Second Master at Westminster School is a situation of 
much labor and responsibility. Besides the daily business of insiruction, 
which, if not arduous, is at least fatiguing, the person who holds that office 
has the whole care and superintendence of the scholars on the foundation 
when out of school, that is, of forty boys, rapidly growing up into men, 
and annually removed, by elections of eight to ten, to the two Universities. 
Yet amid these continual and weighty duties, he was prosecuting those 
studies which gradually established his reputation at home as a scholar and 
a man of research, and finally extended his celebrity over the continent of 
Europe 

In 788 he became Head Master of Westminster School ; bat his church 
preferments were very confined, till, in 18U1, he obtained, what he had 
long desired and so well deserved, a prebendal stall in the collegiate chureh 
of Westminster, of which, in the following year, he was appointed Dean. 
He died on the 21st of December, 1815, having exceeded by rather more 
than a month his seventysixth year. 

His more distinguished publications, the fruits of his learned, indefatiga- 
ble, and persevering studies, must now be mentioned.—A small tract in 
quarto, published in 1793, marked him to the learned world as a diligent 
investigator of historical facts, and an acute verbal critic. This publication 
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The Cotvece Haut, which serves as a refectory for the 
king’s scholars, was originally an apartment in the house of the 
abbot, and served that dignitarv in a similar capacity. Nicho- 
las Litlington, who succeeded Langham in the abbacy of this 
church, on the elevation of the latter to the see of Ely ia 
1362, built this hall, the Jerusalem Chamber, part of the ab- 
bot’s house, now the deanery ; the cellarer’s, the infirmarer’s, 
and the sacrist’s houses ; the malt-house, afterwards used asa 
dormitory for the king’s scholars, and the adjoining tower, 
which was once the apartment of the Second Master ; the 
wall of the infirmary garden, and a water-mill, whose dam 
has been filled up. He alsoffinished the south and west sides 
of the great cloisters. The site of the old hall was on the 
south side of the cloisters, the north wall of which is still re- 
maining.* 

Over a door in the first arch, but without the cloisters, is 
a range of brackets which supported the roof of the ancient 
hall, and below them are pointed windows that lighted it ; 


is entitled “ De Legione Manliana Questio ex Livio desumpta, et Rei mil- 
itaris Romane studiosis proposita.’’ Subjoined to itis what the author has 
termed, “ Anexplanatory Translation in English.” It is a sufficient testi- 
mony in favor of his interpretation, that it was approved by Heyne on the 
continent, and by Porson at home. 

* The Origination of the Greek Verb,an Hypothesis,” appeared in 1794; 
and was followed, in 1795, by “ ‘The Greek Verb analyzed, an Hypothesis ; 
in which the source and structure of the Greek language is considered.” 

In 1797 he published his celebrated ‘Commentary on Arrian’s Voyage 
of Nearchus”: the fruit of long studious labor, superior acuteness of ob- 
servation, and unwearied research. This learned and able work formed 
the principal basis of a reputation, which is not confined to his own country, 
as it will not be limited to his own age. 

The first part of ‘The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea’’ was published in 
1800, three years after the WVearchus. The second part of the Periplus, 
which completes the whole design, appeared in 1805 making a volume 
larger than the first. Ina subsequent edition the three publications al- 
ready mentioned were formed into two handsome volumes, with the gener- 
al title of * The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean.”’ 

In 1802 he published “ A Defence of Public Education,” addressed to 
the Bishop of Meath, in answer to a charge annexed to his lordship’s dis- 
course preached at the anniversary meeting of the charity children at St 
Paul’s. This publication attracted the attention of Lord Sidmouth, then 
Mr Addington, and at the head of his Majesty’s government, to the various 
merits and prolonged public services of the author, who, without the least 

revious notice or expectation, was appointed by his Majesty, on the min- 
ister's unsolicited recommendation, to succeed Bishop Horsley as Dean of 
Westminster. 


* Archives of the charch.* 
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and it is by these vestiges that the length of the ancient re- 
fectory can be determined, which appears to have been that 
of the cloister. ‘Through this door the monks passed to their 
meals ; and in the arch on the left are four lance-shaped niches, 
supposed to have been used asa lavatory. The keen and 
penetrating eye of the antiquary discovers even the marks 
where the rollers for the towels were inserted in the walls. 

The Scuoor is a spacious room, duly arranged for the 
important purposes to which it has been so long and con- 
tinues to be sohappily employed. It ranges behind the low- 
er end of the eastern cloister, and above some of the most 
ancient parts of the Abbey. 

East of the passage leading to the school is a long ancient 
building, whose basement story is roofed with semicircular 
groined arches, rising from pillars with handsome capitals : 
at the north end the regalia is said to have been formerly 
kept. At the eastern termination of the division is a com- 
plete altar-table, raised on two steps, which, of late years, 
has been erroneously called the tomb of Hugolin, with a 
curious piscina on its right side. The double doors were 
closed and fastened by seven locks, each lock a different key, 
and each key a different possessor. The wpper story is used 
as the school room. 

The Dormitory is a spacious and elegant building, and 
was erected for the scholars on the foundation during the 
time when the celebrated Bishop Atterbury was Dean of 
Westminster. In the year 1708 Sir Edward Hannes, one 
of the physicians in ordinary to Queen Anne, as a mark of 
gratitude for the education which he received at this school, 
had left by his will a thousand pounds for that useful pur- 
pose. It was intended to raise this structure on the site of 
the ancient chamber, which was built about the year 1380, 
for the purpose of a granary when the place was a monas- 
tery, and had been erected on stone arches, of sufficient 
strength to support any new edifice. Sir Edward Hannes’ 
legacy, however, was not competent to meet the estimated 
expense ; and Bishop Sprat, then dean, does not appear to 
have paid much attention to the business. But Atterbury 
revived the project, and entered, with his usual activity, into 
the execution of it. 

For this purpose, a memorial was presented by the chapter 
to George I. who gave a thousand pounds, to which the 
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Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. added five hundred 
pounds. ‘The parliament also voted twelve hundred pounds ; 
and William Maurice, Esquire, gave five hundred pounds, 
at the time he had leave from the church to dispose of his 
place of High Bailiff of Westminster. The west side of the 
college garden was at length chosen as a better situation for 
the new building, though not without a strong opposition, 
as the prebendaries were divided in equal numbers as to the 
fitness of the place, which was finally determined, according 
to Widmore, by the House of Lords. The Earl of Burling- 
ton gave such a design as might be expected from his supe- 
rior taste and judgment in a science which had formed the 
principal amusement of his honorable life : it offers an exam- 
ple of that simple and chaste style of architecture which ney- 
er fails to please. ‘That nobleman also engaged to superin- 
tend the works; the expense of which amounted to about 
five thousand pounds. 

In this building the Latin plays are annually represented 
by the king’s scholars, when a part of it is fitted up asa 
commodious theatre. The appropriate scenery, contrived 
under the direction of Mr Garrick, was presented by a former 
Master of the school, Markham, the late Archbishop of York. 

If the names of those eminent persons in every branch of 
learning, science, and public duty, who received their edu- 
cation within these walls, were to be an object of research, 
they would demand a larger space than this brief history 
could afford them ; but Westminster will have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the selection that is here offered to gratify 
the pride of its scholars. 

Lord Burleigh ;—King, Bishop of London :— the poet 
Cowley :—The poet Dryden :—Charles Montague, Earl of 
Halifax :—Dr South :—Matthew Prior :—Rowe, the trage- 
dian, &c. :—Hooper, Bishop of Bath and Wells :—Kennet, 
Bishop of Peterborough :—Dr Freind the physician :—King, 
Archbishop of Dublin :—the renowned John Locke :—Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester:—Bourne the Latin poet :— 
Hawkins Browne :—Boyle, Earl of Cork and Orrery :—Car- 
teret, Earl of Granville ;—the poet Churchill :—Bonner 
Thornton :—Frank Nicholls, the physician and anatomist :— 
Gibbon, the historian :—George Colman the elder :—Mark- 
ham, Archbishop of York :—the great lawyer, statesman, and 
orator, William Earl of Mansfield:—Clayton, Mordaunt 
Cracherode :—Richard Cumberland :—and the poet Cowper. 
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Arr. I.—PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS AT POTSDAM. 


Tux following account of one of the best primary Normal 
Schools of Prussia, is abridged from the report of M Stintz, 
the director of the establishment. 


1. Direction snp Inspection. 


The normal school and its annexed school are placed un- 
der a director or principal, subordinate to the royal school 
board of the province of Brandenburg at Berlin, and to the 
minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical and medical 
affairs. 

The last named authority lays down the principles to be 
followed in this school, as in other public schools ; exacts an 
account of all important matters, such as the examination of 
the masters, and any change in the fundamental plan of the 
studies ; and receives every year, through the medium of the 
royal school board, a detailed report, prepared by the direc- 
tor of the school. 

The school board is charged with the special inspection of 
the normal school ; it must watch its progress, and from time 
to time send commissioners to make inquiries on the spot. 


It examines also and approves the plan of studies presented 
every half year, and decides on all questions submitted to the 
consistory. 

The director should superintend the whole establishment, 
observe and direct the master and servants, make reports to 
the superior authorities, carry on the correspondence, &c. 


2. BuiLpine. 


The normal school, situated near the canal and the Berlin 
gate, isa large edifice two stories high, with a frontage of 
127 feet, and considerable back buildings, which, joined to 
the main building, form a square, within which is a tolerably 
spacious court. The whole comprehends :— 

1. A family residence for the director or principal, and an- 
other for a master ; 

2. Three apartments for three unmarried masters ; 

3. An apartment. for the steward and his servants, and 
sufficient convenience for household business and stowage ; } 

4. A dining room for the pupils, which serve also for the 
writing and drawing class ; 
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5. An organ room, in which the music lessons are given, 
the examinations take place, and the morning and evening 
prayers are said ; 

6. Two rooms for the scientific instruction of the pupils ; 

7. Four rooms for the classes of the annexed school ; 

8. Five rooms of different sizes, and two dormitories for 
the pupils ; 

9. 'T'wo infirmaries ; 

10. A wash house ; 
11. ‘Two cabinets of natural history ; 
12. Granaries, cellars, wood-houses, Kc. 


3. Revenues. 


The annual income of this establishment amounts to 
$6000, which is derived from the state fund and the tuition 
of the pupils, both of the normal school, and the annexed 
primary model school. 

: 4. Inventory. 

The establishment contains the following articles :— 

1. Things required in the economy of the house, kitchen 
utensils, tables, forms, &c. ; 

2. Sufficient and suitable furniture, consisting of chests of 
drawers, tables, forms, chairs and boxes, for the class of the 
normal school, and the school for practice, and for the mas- 
ters’ rooms, &c. There is also, for the poorer pupils, a cer- 
tain number of bedsteads with bedding ; 

3. A considerable library for the masters and pupils, as 
well as a good collection of maps and globes for the teaching 
of geography ; | 

4. A tolerably complete collection of philosophical instru- 
ments ; . 

5. A collection of minerals, presented to the establishment 
by Councillor Von Turck ; 

6. A collection of stuffed birds, and other objects in natu- 
ral history ; 

7. The instruments most required in mathematical in- 
struction ; 

8. Complete drawing apparatus ; 

9. A very considerable collection of music ; 

10. A very good organ, a piano forte, seven harpsichords, 
and many wind and string instraments. 
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5. Domestic Economy anp MainTENANCE OF THE Popits. 


To support about 80 pupils, and to preserve cleanliness 
in the house, a steward has been appointed, whose duties are 
specified in a contract renewable every year. 

The food of the pupils is good and wholesome, which is 
proved by the state of their health. Some parents think it 
needful to send their children eatables, or money to purchase 
them. ‘They are wrong, for the children have no such want: 
on the contrary, so far from being advantageous, these pres- 
ents only serve to take away their appetite at meals, and 
make them dainty and gluttonous. The orphans, and those 
whose parents are too poor to send them any thing, are ex- 
actly those who are the strongest and healthiest. 

The director is almost always present at meals, to be sure 
of the goodness of the food, and to prevent any irregularity 
in the serving up. 

Sick pupils are sent to the infirmary, and are attended by 
the physician or surgeon of the establishment. 


6. Masvers. 


There are six masters attached to this establishment, in 
which they live, besides the director, who instructs in relig- 
ion, in the principles of education, of training, of the art of 
teaching, and of the methods of study. 


7. Nomper or Poupits. 


The number of the pupils is fixed by the regulation at from 
70 to 80, and is now 78, of whom 72 live in the establish- 
ment; the other 6 have obtained a license to remain with 
their parents in order to lessen the expense of their mainte- 
nance. 

This number is determined not only by the building, but 
also by the wants of the province. Brandenburg contains 
about 1500 masterships of primary schools, in town and 
country. Supposing that out of a hundred places, two be- 
come vacant every year, there will be at least 30 masters re- 
quired for this province; but these places for the most part 
pay so badly, that they are compelled to be content with but 
moderately qualified masters, who, perhaps, have not been 
educated at a normal school, and who sometimes follow 
some trade or handicraft. If, then, the normal school con- 
tains 78 pupils who form three classes, one of which quits 
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annually, it will furnish each year 26 candidates, which about 
meets the wants of the country. 


8. Wuart ts ReEquirep or APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Once a year, at Michaelmas, 26 pupils are admitted. Of 
these are required — 

1, Good health, and freedom from all bodily infirmity. 
(Obstacles to admission would be, exceeding smallness of 
of stature, short sightedness, or a delicate chest ;) 

2. The age of 17 complete ; 

3. The evangelical religion ; 

4. A moral and religious spirit, and a conduct hitherto 
blameless : 

5. A good disposition and talents, amongst which are a 
good voice and a musical ear ; 

6. To be prepared for the studies of the normal school by 
the culture of the heart and mind: to have received a good 
religious education (which shall include a knowledge of the 
Bible and biblical history ;) to be able to read ; to know the 
grammar of the German language, of composition, arithme- 
tic, the principles of singing, the piano-forte and violin. 

A written request for admission must be sent to the di- 
rector, by June at the latest, accompanied with— 

1. A certificate of birth and baptism ; 

2. A school certificate, and one of good conduct ; 

3. A police certificate, stating the condition of the young 
man or his father, or else a written declaration from the 
father or guardian, stating the time within which he can and 
will pay the annual sum fixed by law; i.¢. 48 thaler 
(6/. 16s.) 

The director enters the petitions on the list, and in the 
month of June or July invites them, by letter, to present 
themselves at the examination which takes place in July or 
August. 

The examination is conducted partly in writing, and partly 
viva voce. 

As a means of ascertaining the acquirements of the candi- 
dates, and of judging of their memory, their style, and their 
moral dispositions, an anecdote is related in a clear and de- 
tailed manner, summing up and repeating the principal 
points, after which they produce it in writing, with observa- 
tions and reflections. 
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The oral examination usually includes only religion, read- 
ing, grammar, logical exercises and arithmetic. 

They are also examined in singing, the piano-forte and the 
violin. 

After the examination, the talents and merits of the re- 
spective candidates are conscientiously weighed and com- 
pared, ina conference of the masters. The choice being 
made, it is submitted to the sanction of the royal school 
board, with a detailed report of the result of the examination. 

At the end of some weeks the candidates are informed of 
the decision; their admission is announced, or the reasons 
which prevent it stated ; with either advice to give up their 
project entirely, or suggestions relative to their further pre- 
paration. 

The admitted candidate is bound to bring, besides his 
clothes and books, amongst which must be the Bible and the 
prayer book used in the establishment, half a dozen shirts, 
six pair of stockings, a knife and fork, and, generally a bed- 
stead with all requisite bedding. 

He is also bound to sign on his entrance, the following 
engagement to the director, with the consent of his father or 
guardian. 





COPY OF THE ENGAGEMENT WITH THE DIRECTOR TO BE 
SIGNED BY THE PUPIL ON HIS ENTRANCE, 


“1, the undersigned, N of N , by these 
presents, bind myself, conformably with the ordinance of the 
royal minister of public instruction, and ecclesiastical and 
medical affairs, dated Feb. 28th, 1825, with consent of my 
father (or guardian) who signs this with me, ............ 
to place myself during three years after my leaving the nor- 
mal school, at the disposal of the king’s government ; and 
consequently not to subscribe any thing contrary to this en- 
gagement ; or, in such case, to refund to the normal school 
the expenses incurred by the state for my instruction, 
namely :— 

“1. Ten thaler for each half-year passed in the normal 
school, and for the instruction received in this period of time ; 

“2. The whole amount of the grants, and exhibitions I 
may have received ; 

“ Potsdam, the &c.” 
The applicant rejected, but not advised to choose another 
34* ; 
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course, is summoned toa fresh examination the following 
ear. 
The number of applicants having been for some time past 
very great, the author of this report thinks it his duty to 
warn parents, (especially schoolmasters,) whose children do 
not evince talent, and have not a decided taste for teaching, 
not to suffer them to lose the precious time which they 
might employ with much more success in some other career. 

This respects chiefly the poor youths, who can have no 
claim to the exhibitions, unless they give proofs of extraordi- 
nary capacity, from which the state and society may derive a 
real advantage. 

The normal school is by no means designed for those who 
are unfit for any business, and think, if they can read and 
write, they are capable of becoming schoolmasters. This 
notion is so deeply rooted, that you hear fathers declare 
with all the simplicity in the world—‘ My son is too delicate 
to learn a business,’’ or “ I don’t know what to make of my 
son, but I think of getting him into the normal school.” 
We reply to such, that the pupils of the normal school must, 
on the contrary, be sound both in body and mind, and able 
to brave the toils and troubles of a career as laborious as it is 
honorable. 

Much neglect unfortunately exists on a subject which is 
of the highest importance,—the methodical preparation of 
= young men for the calling it is desired they should em- 

ce. 

A false direction is often given to their preliminary studies. 
A young man is believed to be well prepared for the normal 
school, if he have passed the limits of elementary instruction, 
and if he have acquired a greater mass of knowledge than oth- 
er pupils. It frequently happens, however, that candidates 
who come strongly recommended from school, pass the ex- 
amination without credit, or are even rejected. 

The most immediate and the most important aim of all 
instruction, is to train up and complete the Man ; to ennoble 
his heart and character ; to awaken the energies of his soul, 
and to render him not only disposed, but able, to fulfil his 
duties. In this view alone, can knowledge and talents 
profit a man ; otherwise, instruction, working upon sterile 
memory, and talents purely mechanical, ean be of no high 
utility. In order that the teacher, and particularly the mas- 
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ter of the primary school, may make his pupils virtuous and 
enlightened men, it is necessary he should be so himself. 
Thus, that the education of a normal school, essentially 
practical, may completely succeed, the young candidate must 
possess nobleness and purity of character in the highest pos- 
sible degree, the love of the True and Beautiful, an active 
and penetrating mind, the utmost precision and clearness in 
narration and style. 

Such above all things are the qualities we require of young 
men. Ifthey have reached this state of moral and intellect- 
ual advancement by study of history, geography, mathemat- 
ics, &c., and if they have acquired additional knowledge on 
these various branches, we cannot but give them applause ; 
but, we frankly repeat, we dispense with all these acquire- 
ments, provided they possess that formal instruction of 
which we have just spoken, since it is very easy for them to 
obtain in the normal school that material instruction in which 
they are deficient. 

It is nevertheless necessary to have some preliminary no- 
tions seeing that the normal schools are often a continuation 
of foregone studies, and that certain branches could not be 
there treated in their whole extent, if they were wholly un- 
known to the young men when they entered. We have al- 
ready mentioned the branches they should be most particu- 
larly prepared in; but this subject being of the greatest in- 
terest, we shall conclude this chapter with some suggestions 
on the plan to be followed. 

I. Religion. To awaken and fortify the religious spirit 
and the moral sentiments. For this purpose, the histories 
and parables of the Bible are very useful. Frequent reading 
and accurate explanation of the Bible are necessary. The 
pupils should be able to explain the articles of faith, and the 
most important duties, as laid down in the catechism. Man 
sentences, whole chapters and parables from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, hymns and verses, should be known by heart; they 
should be able to give answers on the most interesting points 
of the history of the church and the reformation. 

Il. As to general history, there is no need of its being cir- 
cumstantially or profoundly known; but the young men 
should be able to refer with exactness to those historical 
facts which may be profitably used to form the heart, to ex- 
ercise and rectify the judgment, to infuse a taste for all that 
is grand and noble, true and beautiful. 
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III. Geometry (the study of forms) combined with e/e- 
mentary drawing, the one as a basis for instruction in writ- 
ing and drawing, and as a preparation for the mathematics, 
the other to exercise the hand, the eye and the taste. 

IV. Writing. The copies by Henrich and Henning only 
ought to be used, which after long practice, give and pre- 
serve a beautiful hand, even when writing fast and much. 

V. Logical Exercises. These ought to tend to produce 
in young minds clearness and accuracy of ideas, justness of 
Judgment, and, by consequence, precision and facility, in 
oral and written explanations. 

VI. Reading. When once the pupil can read fluently, 
he must be taught to give emphasis to his reading, and to 
feel what he reads. He should be habituated to recite, and 
even gradually to analyze the phrases, and periods he has 
just read, to change the order, and express the same idea in 
different words,—to put, for example, poetry into prose, &c. 
Thus these exercises serve at the same time to teach him to 
think, and to speak. We advise also that he be made to 
declaim pieces he has learned by heart. : 

VIL. German language and composition. Language 
should be regarded and treated on the one hand as a means 
of formal instruction,—as practical logic, and on the other 
as an indispensable object of material instruction. 

VIII. Arithmetic. This does not include either methods 
of abstruse calculation, or practical arithmetic. Nothing 
more is required of the pupil than to use his fingers without 
difficulty, and to calculate in his head. 

IX. Singing, piano-forte, violin. The formation of the 
voice and the ear. Skill and firmness in producing sounds. 
Exercises in elementary singing. Psalmody. 

For the piano-forte and violin, as much dexterity as can 
be expected, and a good fingering for the former instrument. 

If these suggestions have the effect of inducing a consci- 
entious master to train well even a few young candidates, 
they will have attained tneir object. 

The enumeration of a great number of works from which 
assistance may bé derived, at least facilitates the choice. 


9. OuTWARD CONDITION OF THE PUPILS; AND THE NATURE 
OF THEIR €ONNEXION WITH THE Norma ScuHoo.. 


If the young men have no relations at Potsdam who can 
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answer for their good conduct and application, they are 
all, without exception, bound to live in the normal school, 
and to take their food there, paving to the director the sum 
of 12 thaler 8 16s.) per quarter. 

Each pupil costs the establishment 100 thalera year. In 
paying, therefore, the yearly sum of 48 thaler, required by 
law, he defrays only half his expenses. A bursar is entitled 
to lodging, firing, board, candles, and instruction. A half 
bursar pays only 24 thaler a year. He has then only to buy 
his clothes, to pay for his washing, his books, paper, pens, 
ink, and whatever is wanted for music and drawing. 

With respect to lodging, they are distributed into five 
large rooms, with stoves, appropriated to the pupils ; and 
they live and work, to the number of eight, twelve, or six- 
teen, in one of these rooms, which is furnished with tables, 
chairs, drawers, book-cases, bureaus, and _piano-fortes. 
Their beds and chests are put in two dormitories. Each 
sitting-room, each bed-room, has its inspector, chosen from 
among the pupils, who is responsible for its order. It is the 
duty of one of the pupils belonging to the chamber to ar- 
range and dust the furniture every day. Neglect in the ful- 
filment of his office is punished by the continuance of it. 

So long as the pupils remain at the normal school, 
and behave with propriety, they are exempt from military ser- 
vice. 

All the pupils are bound to pursue the course of the nor- 
mal school for three years; their acquirements and instruc- 
tion would be incomplete if they did not conform to this reg- 
ulation. 


10. Epucarion or THE Pupits By MEANS oF DisciPLINE 
AND OF INSTRUCTION. 


In the education of the masters of primary schools, the 
wants of the people must be consulted. 

A religious and moral education is the first want of the 
people. Without this, every other education is not only 
without real utility, but in some respects dangerous. If, on 
the contrary, religious education has taken firm root, intel- 
lectual education will have complete success, and ought on 
no account to be withheld from the people, since God has 
endowed them with all the faculties for acquiring it, and 
since the cultivation of all the powers of man, secures to 
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him the means of reaching perfection, and, through that, su- 
preme happiness. 

To sustain and confirm the religious and moral spirit of 
our pupils, we adopt various means. We take particular 
care that they go to church every Sunday: they are not 
compelled to attend exclusively the parish church of the nor- 
mal school; but on the Monday they are required to name 
the church they went to, and to give an account of the ser- 
mon. Every Sunday, at 6 o’clock in the morning, one of 
the oldest pupils reads, in turn a sermon, in the presence of 
all the pupils and one master. At the beginning and end 
they singa verse of a psalm, accompanied on the organ. A 
prayer, about ten or fifteen minutes long, is offered up every 
morning and night, by one of the masters. They begin with 
singing one or two verses; then follows a religious address, 
or the reading of a chapter from the Bible, and in conclusion, 
another verse. 

To obtain a moral influence over the pupils, we consider 
their individual position, their wants and their conduct. 
Much aid in this respect is derived from the weekly confer- 
ence of the masters, and particularly from the quarterly re- 
port (Censur) of the pupils, or judgment on the application, 
progress, and conduct of each. This is written in a particu- 
lar book, called the report-book (Censurbuch,) and forms 
the basis of the certificates delivered to the pupils on their 
leaving the establishment ; as well as of private advice given 
at the time. 

The means of correction adopted, are, warnings, exhorta- 
tions, reprimands ; at first privately, then at the conference 
of masters ; lastly, before all the pupils. If these means do 
not suffice, recourse is had to confinement, to withdrawing 
the stipendia or exhibitions, and in the last resort, to expul- 
sion. But we endeavor, as much as possible, to prevent 
these punishments, by keeping up a friendly intercourse with 
the pupils, by distinguishing the meritorious, by striving to 
arouse a noble emulation, and to stir up in their hearts the 
ya of gaining esteem and respect by irreproachable con- 

uct. 

It is on the interest given to the lessons that especially de- 
pends the application of study out of class. Certain hours 
of the day are consecrated to private study, and each master 
by turns takes upon himself to see that quiet is maintained 
in the rooms, and that all are properly occupied. 
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At the end of each month, the last lesson, whatever the 
branch of instruction, is a recapitulation, in the form of an 
examination, on the subjects treated of in the course of the 
month. 

As to the branches of knowledge taught, and the course of 
study, the following is the fundamental plan : 


In the first year formal instruction predominates: in the 
second, material instruction ; in the third, practical instruc- 
tion.* The pupils having then about ten lessons a week to 
give in the annexed school, (lessons for which they must be 
well prepared,) follow fewer courses in the school. 

Our principal aim, in each kind of instruction, is to induce 
the young men to think and judge for themselves. We are 
opposed to all mechanical study and servile transcripts. ‘The 
masters of our primary schools must possess intelligence 
themselves, in order to be able to awaken it in their pupils ; 
otherwise, the state would doubtless prefer the less expensive 
schools of Bell and Lancaster. 

We always begin with the elements, because we are com- 
pelled te admit, at least at present, pupils whose studies 
have been neglected; and because we wish to organize the 
instruction in every branch, so as to afford the pupils a model 
and guide in the lessons which they will one day be called 
upon to give. 

With respect to material instruction, we regard much 
more the solidity, than the extent, of the acquirements. 
This not only accords with the intention of the higher au- 
thorities, but reason itself declares that solidity of knowledge 
alone, can enable a master to teach with efficiency, and carry 
forward his own studies with success. Thus, young men 
of delicate health are sometimes exempted from certain 
branches of study, such as the mathematics, thorough-bass, 
and natural philosophy. 

Gardening is taught in a piece of ground before the Nauen 
gate; and swimming, in the swimming-school established 


* Formal instruction, consists of studies calculated to open the mind, and 
to inculcate on the pupils good methods in every branch, and the feeling of 
what is the true vocation of a primary teacher. Material instruction, or 
more positive instruction, occupies the second year, in which the eae go 
through the special studies of every solid kind, much of which they may 
never be called to teach. Practical instruction, or instruction in the art of 
teaching, occupies the third year. 
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before the Berlin gate, during the proper season, from seven 
to nine in the evening. 

Practical instruction we consider of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

All the studies and all the knowledge of our pupils would 
be fruitless, and the normal school would not fulfil the de- 
sign of its institution, if the young teachers were to quit the 
establishment without having already methodically applied 
what they had learned, and without knowing by experience 
what they have to do, and how to set about it. 

To obtain this result, it is not sufficient that the younger 
men should see the course gone through under skilful mas- 
ters, or that they should themselves occasionally give lessons 
to their school fellows ; they must have taught the children 
in the annexed school for a long time, under the direction of 
the masters of the normal school. It is only by familiarizing 
themselves with the plan of instruction for each particular 
branch, and by teaching each for a certain time themselves, 
that they can acquire the habit of treating it with method. 


11. AnNnexep ScHoo.. 


The annexed school was founded in 1825, and received 
gratuitously from 160 to 170 boys. The higher authorities, 


in granting considerable funds for the establishment of this 
school, have been especially impelled by the benevolent de- 
sire of securing to the great mass of poor children in this 
town the means of instruction, and of relieving the town 
= charge dre their education. : 

The town authorities agreed, on their part, to pay the es- 
tablishment one thaler and five silber-groschen Gs 6d.) a 
year for each child. On this condition we supply the chil- 
dren gratuitously with the books, slates, &c. which they want. 

The annexed school is a primary school, which is divided 
into four classes, but reckons only three degrees : the second 
and third classes are separated each other only for the 
good of the pupils, and for the purpose of affording more 
practice to the young masters. 

The first class, with the two above it, forms a good and 
complete elementary school; while the highest presents a 
class of a burgher school, where the more advanced pupils of 
the normal ask who will probably be one day employed 
in the town schools, give instruction to the cleverest boys of 
the annexed school. 
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The most advanced class of the students of the normal 
school to be employed in the school for practice, is divided 
into five cetus, or divisions, each composed of five or six 
pupils. Each divisionteaches two subjects only during two 
months and a half, and then passes on to two other sulyects ; 
so that each has practical exercise in all the matters taught, 
in succession. 

As far as possible, all the classes of the school for practice 
attend to the same subject at the same hour. The master 
of the normal school, who has prepared the young masters 
beforehand, is present during the lesson. He listens, ob- 
serves, and guides them during the lessons, and afterwards 
communicates his observations and his opinion of the man- 
ner in which the lesson was given. Each class has a journal 
for each branch of instruction, in which what has been 
taught is entered after the lesson. As far as possible, the 
young master who is to give the next lesson, witnesses that 
of his predecessor. By this means, and particularly through 
the special direction of the whole practical instruction by a 
master of the normal school, the connection and gradation of 
the lessons is completely secured. 

It is requisite that every pupil of the normal school should 
teach all the branches of the lowest class in succession; for 
the master of a primary school, however learned he may be, 
is ignorant of the most indispensable part of his calling, if he 
cannot teach the elements. 


12. Departure rrom THE Normat Scnoot; Examina- 
tions; CERTIFICATE AND APPOINTMENT. 


The pupils quit the normal school after having pursued the 
course for three years; for the lengthening of their stay 
would be an obstacle to the reception of new pupils. 

But they must first go through an examination in writing 
and viva voce, as decreed by the ordinance of the minister 
of public instruction and ecclesiastical and medical affairs of 
which we give an abstract. 

1. All pupils of the primary normal schools in the king- 
dom shall go through an examination on leaving. 

“ 2. The examinations shall be conducted by all the mas- 
ters of the normal school, on all the subjects taught in the 
house, in the presence and under the direction of one or 
more commissioners delegated by the provincial school board. 

35 
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“<3. Every pupil, before leaving, shall give a probationary 
lesson, to show to what degree he possesses the art of 
teaching. 

«4, After the examination is over, and exact accounts of 
the pupils leaving are given by the director and all the mas- 
ters, a certificate shall be delivered to each pupil, signed by 
the director, the masters and the commissioners. 

“5, This certificate shall specify the knowledze and tal- 
ents of the pupil ; it shall state whether he possesses the art 
of teaching, and whether his moral character renders him fit 
for the office of primary schoolmaster. It shall include, be- 
sides, a general opinion of his character and attainments, 
expressed by one of the terms, ‘ excellent,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ passa- 
ble,’ and answering to the numbers 1, 2, 3. 

“6. This certificate only gives the pupil a provisional 
power of receiving an appointment for three years. After 
that time he must undergo a new examination at the normal 
school. But any pupil who, on leaving the establishment, 
obtained number 1, and has, in the course of the tiree first 
years, been teacher in a public school, shall not have to pass 
anotherexamination. No others can take a situation, except 
provisionally. 

“7, These new examinations shall not take place at the 
same time as those of the pupils who are leaving; but like 
those, always in the presence and under the direction of the 
commissioners of the school board. 

**8. In the first examinations the principal object is, to 
ascertain if the pupils have well understood the lessons of 
the normal school, and learned to apply them; in the last, 
the only object of inquiry is the practical skill of the can- 
didate. 

“9. The result of this new examination shall likewise be 
expressed in a certificate, appended to the first, and care 
should be taken to specify therein the fitness of the candi- 
date for the profession of schoolmaster.” 

For which reason, the pupils on their departure receive a 
certificate, the first page of which describes their talents, 
character and morality and the two following contain an 
exact account of the results of the examination on all branch- 
es of study. 

Those who have not obtained appointments in the interval 
between the two examinations, shall present this certificate 
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to the superintendents and school inspectors of the places 
where they live, and, on leaving that — shall demand a 
certificate of conduct, which they shall produce at the time 
of the second examination. ‘Those who have been in situa- 
tions during the three first years, shall produce certificates 
from their immediate superiors. 

All the pupils cannot be appointed immediately on their 
leaving the school: but a great number of them are proposed 
by the director for vacant places, and are sought after by the 
royal government, by superintendents, magistrates, &c. ; so 
that at the end of a year we may calculate that they are all 
established. 

I can answer for the perfect fidelity of this description of 
the normal school of Potsdam; and in the long visit and 
minute investigation of this great establishment which I 
made in person, I came to the conviction that the repre- 
sentation | have now submitted to you, sir, and which was 
drawn up in 1826, was, in 1831, below the reality. 

I saw this scheme in action. The spirit which dictated 
the arrangement and distribution of the tuition is excellent, 
and equally pervades all the details. The normal course, 
which occupies three years, is composed, for the first year, 
of studies calculated to open the mind, and to inculcate on 
the pupils good methods in every branch, and the feeling of 
what is the true vocation of a primary teacher. This is 
what is called formal instruction, in opposition to the mate- 
rial or more positive instruction of the second year, in which 
the pupils go through special studies of a very solid kind, 
and learn considerably more than they will generally be cal- 
led upon to teach. ‘The third year is entirely practical, and 
is devoted to learning the art of teaching. This is precisely 
the plan which I take credit to myself for having followed 
in the organization of the studies of the great central normal 
school of Paris, for the training of masters for the royal and 
communal colleges. At Potsdam, likewise, the third year 
comprises the sum of the two preceding, and the pupils are 
already regarded as masters. In this view there is a prima- 
ry school annexed to the normal school, in which the stu- 
dents, in their third year, give lessons, under the superinten- 
dence of the masters of the normal school. The children 
who attend this primary school pay, or rather the town pays 
for them only four thaler (12s.) a year; there are 170. 
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They are divided, according to their progress, into four class- 
es, which are taught by the twenty or five and twenty stu- 
dents, or apprentice masters, in their third year, with all the 
ardor of youth and of a new vocation. 1 was present at 
several of these lessons, which were extremely well given. 
A master of the normal school frequently attends one of the 
classes, and, when the lesson is finished, makes observations 
to the young masters, and gives them practical lessons, by 
which they can immediately proifit. 

As appears from the prospectus, the musical instruction is 
carried toa very high point. ‘There are few students who 
have nota violin, and many of them leave the school very 
good organists and piano-forte players. Singing is par- 
ticularly cultivated. ‘lhe course of instruction embraces not 
only a little botany, mineralogy, physical science, natural 
history and zoology, but exercises in psychology and logic, 
which tend to give the young men the philosophy of that 
portion of popular education intrusted to their care. I was 
present at several lessons; among others, one on history and 
chronology, in which, out of courtesy to me, the pupils were 
interrogated on the history of France, particularly during the 
reign of Charles 1X., and Henry II1., and Henry 1V.,—a 
period of which protestantism is so important a feature. 
The young men answered extremely well, and seemed per- 
fectly familiar with the dates and leading facts. 1 say noth- 
ing of the gymnastic courses, as Prussia is the classic land of 
those exercises. 

What struck me the most was the courses, called in Ger- 
many courses of Methodik and Didaktik, as also those des- 
ignated by the name of Pedagogik: the two former intend- 
ed to teach the art of tuition, the latter the more difficult art 
of moral education. These courses are more particularly 
calculated for the acting masters, who come back to perfect 
themselves at the normal school; for which reason they are 
not entered in the table, or prospectus, which exhibits only 
the regular studies of the school. These courses are almost 
always given by the director, who also generally gives the 
religious instruction, which here comes in its proper place,— 
that is, first. 

I ought to add that all the students of the school at Pots- 
dam had a cheerful happy air, and their manners were very 
good. If they brought any rusticity to the school, they had 
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entirely lost it. I quitted the establishment highly satisfied 
with the students, full of esteem for the director, and of re- 
spect for a country in which the education of the people has 
reached such a pitch of prosperity. 





For the Annals of Education. 
Arr. II.—THE SCHOOLMASTER’S KINDRED. 


We have stood at the fountain, whose waters have gone 
forth far and wide, to enrich the earth. We have paid due 
reverence to the memory of the first, and greatest Master. 
Let us not forget the long line of his successors, who have re- 
flected more or less truly and brightly the glories of their 
First. It stretches back to a distance in which are visible 
only, here and there, the top-most heads. The useful ob- 
scure have their own reward. ‘They have done their work. 
well, and rest quietly in the peace of a good conscience and 
the security of finished labors, and need nothing of the ap- 
plause or envy of the world. 

Our brotherhood has partaken of the degeneracy of the 
whole human race. ‘There were giants in those, days.” 
Yet though we are pigmies, their blood isin our veins. We 
are in the same honor, though we sit on a lower form, with 
the Masters of the Academy and of the Grove. Socrates 
and Plato reduced their vast wisdom to the level of common 
minds, even as we do, in our measure. Aristotle was the 
preceptor of a prince, and in our day all are princes. In 
the ages we call dark, when yet day light shone, did not 
Scotus and Aquinas rejoice in the cognomen of Schoolmen ? 
And are not we in the same category ? The wisest of all 
ages have been of our craft, from Pythagoras who loved 
truth and lived on beans, to Seneca who loved thrushes and 
lived delicately, and Johnson who kept a school and was a bear. 
Kings too, have honored and been honored by fellowship 
with us, from Dionysius of Syracuse, to Louis Philippe of 
France. 

As much force as a man has in him, so much is he worth. 
Who can estimate the merits of a Plagosus Orbilius ? Hor- 
ace owed no less to him, than to Mecenas. Was not Parr 
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too, the flagellant, a hero to be matched with the rock-fling- 
ing warriors of Homer ? 

If he who makes is of more worth than the thing made, 
then was Busby more than a whole bench of Bishops, and 
the old crone who has flogged a dozen senators, may stand 
up boldly, and claim reverence of them all. 

Let not us, who remain, and on whom the mantle has fal- 
len, dishonor our noble blood by timorous misgivings. A 
faint heart will not serve our turn. ‘To evoke and lay 
spirits is no mean office. Our secret is worth more than the 
alkahest, or a magic wand. The elements obey only words 
of power. 





For the Annals of Education. 
Arr. IV.—TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. . 


Tue great art in teaching geography consists in causing 
the conceptions of the learner to expand in due propor- 
tion. The study is often made a mere matter of memory. 
The child whose notion of dimensions and distances is, as 
yet, very weak and imperfect, is compelled to learn many 
things of which he has no adequate apprehension. But the 
effort, which is thus toilsome and painful, may be relieved by 
judicious and seasonable aid. 

I have a class of children who have recently begun to 
learn geography. They came to me with all the elementary 
notions, which when properly combined and matured, make 
the accurate and perfect geographer. They understood 
what is meant by length, breadth, heigth and depth, dis- 
tance and direction. They had seen stones, and brooks, 
and trees, and hills. We started with just so much knowl- 
edge. Our first lessons were out in our own fields. We 
verify by an inspection of the hill opposite, and the creek 
before us, the plain or undulating surface around us our no- 
tions of mountains, rivers, and surfaces. We dwell upcn 
them till we are sure that every one has an accurate concep- 
tion of the meaning of such terms, which are often used in 
the study of Geography. 

We then take up our own State, and aftera general study 
of its outline and principal features, we go very minutely 
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into particulars. We examine each county by itself, each 
river, every range of mountains, &c. These are compared 
carefully every one, with whatever like it we can find in our 
own neigborhood ; and this comparison is continued till I 
can see that the conception of every child has gradually ex- 
panded, and has become a perfect picture. 

In like manner, in treating of the productions of our state, 
the pupil is first shown and made to know the things, by ac- 
tual observations of those produced in our own town, and 
this whether they be natural products of the earth, or articies 
of manufacture. 

So also in respect to dimensions, by a series of gradual 
comparisons the pupil is taught to form an accurate concep- 
tion of the size of all things referred to in his lessons, such 
as cities, rivers, mountains. His standard of distances too, is 
taken from some known ard familiar measure, for example, 
the distance from his home to the church, which is afterward 
enlarged, when necessary, to the distance from our town to 
the shiretown of our county. Then again the length of our 
state forms the basis of our comparisons. 

I am satisfied that this is the most exact and economical 
method of teaching geography. The pupil, as he goes on, 
sees clearly what is around him, at every step he takes, and 
gains the maturity of conception which is necessary to enable 
him to grasp the whole subject in its most scientific aspects. 
Accompanying this, will also be the power, which the com- 
mon method never gives, of detecting and rectifying errors 
of various kinds which creep into books of history and trav- 
els ; for the reader will have in his own mind continually, 
the means of comparison and judgment. Besides it will give 
to all such reading a liveliness and spirit, which the imper- 
fect geographer can never experience. 





For the Annals of Education. 
Art. V.—MARRYAT’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 
A Diary iy America with remarks on its Institutions. By Capt. 
Marryat, C. B. 1839. 
Captats Marryat seems to have had rather an uneasy journey 
through our country. Petty vexations followed him every where, 
which we must add were brought upon him chiefly by his own im- 
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prudence. He seems not to have mingled very largely in good so- 
ciety. His book gives little evidence of it. In New England we 
are sure he did not. And if his conversation is as rambling, contra- 
dictory, gossiping and fault finding as his book, we do not wonder 
at his exclusion. His observations must have been confined chiefly 
to steamboats and hotels. 

We do not doubt, that Captain Maryatt has written as impartial 
a book, as, what with spleen and disappointment and limited obser- 
vation, he could. Many of its details are probably accurate ; but 
the entire impression the book is fitted, we almost believe intend- 
ed, to make, is wholly false. 

We know not what claim, the author has to be considered a com- 
petent witness for or against oureountry. We believe his opportu- 
nities for knowledge were not very ample, nor his habits of mind 
such as, to enable him to judge well of our institutions. Heisa 
captain inthe British Navy, has seen many countries, or as he 
would have us understand, exhausted most of the phases of human 
society, and has written very good novels. His novels show more 
than common talent, but are pot of the highest order. He is inferior 
to Smollet, whom he would rival, in the truth and force of his delin- 
eations of character, and immeasurably below Fielding in grace and 
naturalness. 

It is not our purpose to write a review of the book, but simply to 
introduce to our readers, some of the author’s views on American 
Education. -His statements are often egregiously at variance with 
the truth, but under all the caricature we can find views of the state 
of things among us, to which we shall do well to give heed. He has 
touched on some sources of immense practical evil in our country. 
Hear what he says of insubordination, of hurrying early into busi- 
ness, of professional and female education. 


Ir is admitted as an axiom in the United States, that the 
only chance they have of upholding their present institutions 
is by the education of the mass ; that is to say, a people who 
would govern themselves must be enlightened. Convinced 
of this necessity, every pains has been taken by the Federal 
and State governments to provide the necessary means of 
education. This is granted; but we now have to inquire 
into the nature of the education, and the advantages derived 
from such education as is received in the United States. 

In the first place, what is education? Is teaching a boy 
to read and write education? If so, a large proportion of 
of the American community may be said to be educated ; 
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but, if you supply a man with a chest of tools, does he there- 
fore become a carpenter? You certainly give him the means 
of working at the trade, but instead of learning it, he may 
only cut his fingers. Reading and writing without the far- 
ther assistance necessary to guide people aright, is nothing 
more than a chest of tools. 

Then what is education? I consider that education com- 
mences before a child can walk : the first principles of edu- 
cation, the most important, and without which all subsequent 
are but as leather and prunella, is the lesson of obedience— 
of submitting to parental control— Honor thy father and 
thy mother !”” 

Now, any one who has been in the United States must 
have perceived that there is little or no parental control. 
This has been remarked by most of the writers who have 
visited the country ; indeed to an Englishman it is a most 
remarkable feature. How is it possible for a child to be 
brought up in the way that he should go, when he is not 
obedient to the will of his parents? I have often fallen into 
a melancholy sort of musing after witnessing such remarka- 
ble specimens of uncontrolled will in children; and as the 
father and mother both smiled at it, | have thought that they 
little knew what sorrow and vexation were probably in store 
for them, in consequence of their own injudicious treatment 
of their offspring. Imagine a child of three years old in 
England behaving thus ;— 

“ Johnny, my dear, come here,” says his mamma. 

I won't”, cries Johnny. 

“You must, my love, you are all wet, and you'll catch 
cold.” 

“T won't,” replies Johnny. 

“ Come, my sweet, and I’ve something for you.” 

“ T won't.” 

“Oh! Mr , do, pray make Johnny come in.” 

“Come in Johnny,” says the father. 

“ T won't.” 

*“T tell you, come in directly, sir—do you hear ?” 

‘| won’t” replies the urchin, taking to his heels. 

“ A sturdy republican, sir,” says his father to me, smiling 
at the boy’s resolute disobedience. 

Be it recollected that I give this as one instance of a thou- 
sand which I witnessed during my sojourn in the country. 
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It may be inquired, how is it that such is the case at pres- 
ent, when the obedience to parents was so rigorously incul- 
cated by the puritan fathers, that by the blue laws, the pun- 
ishment of disobedience was death? Captain Hall ascribes 
it to the democracy, and the rights of equality therein ack- 
nowledged: but I think, allowing the spirit of their institu- 
tions to have some effect in producing this evil, that the prin- 
cipal cause of it is the total neglect of the children by the 
father, and his absence in his professional pursuits, and the 
natural weakness of most mothers, when their children are 
left altogether to their care and guidance. 

The self-will arising from this fundamental error, manifests 
itself throughout the-whole career of the American’s exis- 
i and, consequently, it is a self-willed nation par excel- 

nce. 

At the age of six or seven you will bear both boys and 
girls contradicting their fathers and mothers, and advancing 
their own opinions with a firmness which is very striking. * * 

At fourteen or fifteen the boys will seldom remain longer 
at school. At college, it is the same thing ; and they learn 
precisely what they please and nomore. Corporal punish- 
ment is not permitted ; indeed, if we are to judge from an 
extract I took from an American paper, the case is reversed. 

The following “ Rules” are posted up in a New Jersey 
school house :— 

“No kissing girls in school time; no licking the master 
during holydays.”’ 

At fifteen or sixteen, if not at college, the boy assumes 
the man; he enters into business, as a clerk to some mer- 
chant, or in some store. His father’s home is abandoned, 
except when it may suit his convenience, his salary being 
sufficient for most of his wants. He frequents the bar, ¢alls 
for gin cocktails, chews tobacco, and talks politics. His the- 
oretical education, whether he has profited much by it or 
not, is now superseded by a more practical one, in which he 
obtains a most rapid proficiency. I have no hesitation in 
asserting that there is more practical knowledge among the 
Americans than among any other people under the sun. 

It is singular that in America, every thing, whether it be 
of good or evil, appears to assist the country in going a-head. 
This very want of parental control, however it may affect 
the morals of the community, is certainly advantageous to 
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America, as far as her rapid advancement is concerned. 
Boys are working like men for years before they would be 
in England ; time is money, and they assist to bring in the 
harvest. 

But does independence on the part of the youth of Amer- 
ica end here? On the contrary, and what at first was inde- 
pendence, assumes next the form of opposition, and eventu- 
ally that of control. 

The young men, before they are qualified by age to claim 
their rights as citizens, have their societies, their book-clubs, 
their political meeting, their resolutions, all of which are pro- 
mulgated in the newspapers; and very often the young 
men’s societies are called upon by the newspapers to come 
forward with their opinions. Here is opposition. 

All this is undeniable ; and thus it appears that the youth 
of America, being under no control, acquire just as much as 
they please, and no more, of what may be termed theoreti- 
cal knowledge. ‘his is the first great error in American 
education, for how many boys are there who will learn with- 
out coercion, in proportion to the number who will not? 
Certainly not one in ten, and, therefore it may be assumed 
that not one in ten is properly instructed. 

Now that the education of the youth of America is much 
injured by this want of control on the part of the parents, is 
easily established by the fact that in those states where the 
parental control is the greatest, as in Massachusetts, the ed- 
ucation is proportionably superior. * + ° - 

The education of the higher classes is not by any means 
equal to that of the old countries of Europe. You meet 
very rarely with a good classical scholar, or a very highly 
educated man, although some there certainly are, especially 
in the legal profession. The Americans have not the leisure 
for such attainments: hereafter they may have ; but at pres- 
ent they do right to look principally to Europe for literature, 
as they can obtain it thence cheaper and better. In every 
liberal profession you will find that the ordeal necessary to 
be gone through is not such as it is with us; if it were, the 
difficulty of retaining the young men at college would be 
much increased. To show that such is the case, I will now 
just give the difference of the acquirements demanded in 
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English Physician. American Phy ician. 


1. A regular classical education at college. 1. Not required. 
2. Apprenticeship of not less than five years. 2. One year’s apprenticeship. 
3. Preliminary examination in the classics, &c. 3. Not required. 
4. Sixteen months’ attendance at lectures in 24 4. Eight months in two years. 


5. Twelve t months’ hospital practice. 5. Not required. 
6. Lectures on botany, natural philosophy, &c. 6. Not required. 

' The Americans are justly proud of their women, and ap- 
pear tacitly to acknowledge the want of theoretical educa- 
tion in their own sex, by the care and attention which they 
pay to the instruction of the other. Their exertions are, 
however, to a certain degree checked by the circumstance, 
that there is not sufficient time allowed previous to the mar- 
riage of the females to give that solidity to their knowledge 
which would ensure permanency. They attempt too much 
for so short a space of time. ‘Two or three years are usually 
the period which the young women remain at the establish- 
ments, or colleges I may call them (for in reality they are 
female colleges.) In the prospectus of the Albany Female 
Academy, I find that the classes run through the following 
branches :—French, book-keeping, ancient history, ecclesi- 
astical history, history of literature, composition, political 
economy, American constitution, law, natural theology, men- 
tal philosophy, geometry, trigonometry, algebra, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, botany, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, natural history, and technology, besides drawing, pen- 
manship, &c. &c. 

It is almost impossible for the mind to retain, for any 
length of time, such a variety of knowledge, forced into it 
before a female has arrived to the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, at which age, the study of the sciences, as is the case 
in England, should commence not finish. I have already 
mentioned that the examinations which I attended were 
highly creditable both to preceptors and pupils ; but the 
duties of an American woman as I shall hereafter explain, 
soon find her other occupation, and the ologies are lost in 
the realities of life. 
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Nationat ConveENTION OF THE FRIENDS or EpvucarTIon. 
CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 


« Ar the ninth annual meeting of the American Lyceum, held iu 
the city of New York on the 3d, 4th and 6th of May 1839, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, proposed by Professor Brooks of Massachusetts, 
were maturely considered and unanimously adopted ; viz. 

** Resolved, That it is expedient to hold a National Convention 
for one week in the ‘ Hall of Indepencence’ at Philadelphia, begin- 
ning on the 22d of November next at 10 o’clock A. M., for the pur- 
pose of discussing the various topics connected with elementary ed- 
ucation in the United States. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to request the 
Governor (and, if in session the Legislature) of each state in the 
Union to invite the friends of education in their state to attend the 
Convention.” (Copy of records.) 

The undersigned, having been appointed to form the committee, 
do now in obedience to their instructions respectfully address you on 
this paramount subject. 

The American Lyceum, in taking measures to carry into effect 
the above resolutions, expresses its deep anxiety for the proper 
physical, intellectual and moral culture of every child in the’ United 
States. It is ascertained that as many as nineteen out of twenty 
children, who receive instruction, receive it in the common schools. 
These schools therefore must be with us the hope of civilization, 
liberty and virtue. T’o elevate them so as to meet the wants of our 
republic is the high and single aim of the Convention. Parties in 
politics and sects in religion will not for a moment be recognized in 
any form. No power will be vested in the assembly. It will be, 
we trust, a company of philanthropists, patriots and Christians com- 
ing together in the spirit of an expansive benevolence, to consult for 
the highest good of the rising generation; and whose deliberations 
and results, when published to the country, will bring the great cause 
of Education simultaneously before the several states in a form for 
enlightened, definite and successful action. As subservient to this 
humane and patriotic object, we would suggest a few among the 
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many topics which will demand the consideration of the meeting : 
viz. ‘ 

How many children are there in each state who, according to the 
laws of that state, should be under instruction? How many of this 
number are found in the schools? What is the condition of the 
common schools in each state? What is the organization of the 
school system? What branches of knowledge should be taught in 
our common schools? What should be the character of our com- 
mon school books ? How may school apparatus and school libraries 
be made most useful? In what branches should instruction be given 
orally, and in what degree ? What should be the qualifications of 
teachers? Are normal schools (or seminaries for the preparation 
of teachers) desirable? On what plan should they be established ? 
Is a central normal school for the Union desirable? Should it be 
under the direction of Congress or a society of citizens? What con- 
nection should the common schools have with academies, colleges 
and universities ? What models for school-houses are best? Will 
a “ Board of Education,” established by each state, afford the best 
supervision and secure the highest improvement of the schools? 
How can itinerant teachers and lecturers best supply destitute 
places? Isa national system of instruction desirable? How should 
a school fund be applied? In what part of each state has the great- 
est progress been made in elementary education? How may school 
statistics, which must be the basis of legislation, be most easily col- 
lected ? What features of the systems now in operation in Holland, 
Germany, Prussia, France and Great Britain, may be most usefully 
adopted in this country ? 

Fe.tow Crrizexs: The discussion of these and kindred topics 
will probably elicit a mass of information, the importance of which, 
cannot be easily overstated. We would therefore urge those, who 
should attend the Convention, to come prepared for making known 
the valuable facts they can gather. Believing that all the talent of a 
country should be so tempted forth, by judicious culture, as to bring 
it into profitable and harmonious action ; that it is important to the 
public good as well as to private happiness that we should receive 
the requisite supply of useful information ; and that each faculty 
which the Creator has implanted in childhood should be developed 
in its natural order, preper time, and due proportion, we invite you 
to secure the attendance of delegates from your state, prepared to 
promote this first duty of our republic—rue epucaTION oF ouR 
yout. Believing that our country must look to intelligence as its 
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defence, and to virtue as its life-blood ; and that the plan now pro- 
posed, originating in the most enlightened views of freedom and hu- 
manity, will be the first in a series of means for securing the greatest 
good to future generations, not only among us, but te our sister re- 
publics, the Lyceum desires to bring into a focus all the light which 
can be collected in our land. Some of the most distinguished gen- 
tlemen in several states have promised to be present ; and tve would 
suggest the expediency of inviting the members of Congress (who 
will be on their way to Washington about the time of the meeting) to 
join the Convention. 

With the most heartfelt good wishes for the success of every effort 
for the benefit of the young both in your state and throughout the 
Union, we are 

Your friends and fellow citizens, 
THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey. 
CHARLES BROOKS, of Massachusetts. 
JOHN GRISCOM, of Pennsylvania. 
HENRY R.SCHOOLCRAFT, of Michigan. 
THEODORE DWIGHT, Jun., of New York. 
New York, June, 1839. 


We take great pleasure in publishing this circular. A Conven- 
tion wisely organized and judiciously conducted, can hardly fail to 
give an impulse, and right direction to the efforts that are now made 
in behalf of elementary education. The object and the occasion are 
noble. The patriot ought to be there, and the philanthropist, and 
the christian. All may write in this work, and it needs and will re- 
ward, the most strenuous labors of all. 


Mecuanics’ Literary anv Scientiric Instirurions tn ENGLAND. 


Origin. ‘*The commencement of this system was the work of 
Dr Birkbeck, to whom the people of this island owe a debt of grati- 
tude, the extent of which it would not be easy, perhaps in the pres- 
ent age not possible, to describe, That most learned and excellent 
person formed the design (as enlightened as it is benevolent) of ad- 
mitting the working classes of his fellow-countrymen to the knowl- 
edge of science, till then almost deemed the exclusive property of 
the higher ranks in society, and only acquired accidentally and ir- 
regularly in a few rare instances of extraordinary talents, by any of 
the working classes. Dr Birkbeck resided for some time in Glas- 
gow, as professor in the Anderson College, and about the year 1800, 
he announced a course of lectures on Natural Philosophy, and its 
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application to the arts, for the instruction of mechanics. But few 
at the first availed themselves of this advantage ; by degrees, how- 
ever, a general taste for the study was diffused, and when he left 
Glasgow two or three years afterwards, about 700 eagerly and con- 
stantly attended the class. For some time after Dr Birkbeck’s de- 
parture, the lectures of his able and worthy successor, Dr Ure, were 
well frequented, and the Professor happily thought of adding a libra- 
ry, for the use of the mechanics, and entrusting the direction of it 
entirely to a committee chosen by themselves. A difference, how- 
ever, at first to be regretted, led to consequences highly beneficial ; 
for a great number seceded from the lectures, and formed an institu- 
tion entirely under the management of the mechanics themselves. 
It has been successful beyond all expectation,—a thousand working 
men attended it last winter, while the numbers of the parent estab- 
lishment were scarcely diminished.” 

London Mechanics’ Institution. The success of this metropolitan 
institution is indeed highly encouraging. There are about 1200 
members ; and the means at their disposal for instruction are ex- 
tremely ample. They have a library of 6000 volumes; a museum 
of machinery, models, minerals, and natural history ; with an ex- 
perimental workshop and laboratory. Lectures are delivered twice 
a week on natural and experimental philosophy, practical mechan- 
ics, astronomy, chemistry, literature and arts. Elementary schools 
or classes exist for teaching arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and their 
different applications, particularly to perspective architecture, men- 
suration, and navigation. ‘There is a class for matual instruction, 
containing 120 members. The theatre is capable of holding more 
than 1000 persons, The average annual receipts are about £1600. 
In this institution, two thirds of the committee are working men, 
and that body is elected fromthe members. This regulation of their 
own affairs, by the members is highly beneficial where it is practica- 
ble, and should be gradually introduced into the provinces as the 
members become qualified to undertake the task. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a Mechanics’ Institution was opened in 
March, 1824, and to which there are now 240 subscribers. At Ken- 
dal, in April of the same year, a similar institution was founded, to 
which there are now 150 subscribing members, all of the working 
classes. ‘The example has been followed by Carlisle, Harwick, and 
Alnwick ; by Aberdeen and Norwich; and even in Ireland, by 
Dudlin and Cork. 


Manchester. The object of the Institution in this grand centre of 
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the manufacturing world (as expressed in the publications,) is to 
enable mechanics and artisans, of whatever trade they may be, to 
become acquainted with such branches of science and art as are of 
practical application in the exercise of their trade. The means cal- 
led into operation for the accomplishment of these results are lec- 
tures, classes, a library, a reading room, and preparatory schools. 
The lectures are on Monday and Friday evenings, and are on natu- 
ral philosophy, natural history, literature and the useful arts; and 
it appears that in the year 1825, eightynine lectures were delivered. 
Their classes are for instruction in writing, grammar, elocution, and 
composition, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, architectural, and 
mechanical drawing. ‘There are other classes, for which additional 
payments are required, as for figure, landscape, and flower drawing, 
—geography, vocal music, French, Latin, German, and Chemistry. 
There is also, a mutual improvement society, which meets once a 
fortnight, when one of the members reads a paper on some subject 
of interest which has occupied his attention, and it is followed by 
general conversation on that subject. The library contains about 
4000 volumes, One very interesting feature in this Institution is the 
use of day schools for the children of the members, who are thus ed- 
ucated under the eye of their parents, and of course with opportuni- 
ties of instruction far beyond what a similar sum expended on their 
education could procure them in the small private schools adapted 
for their class. We hail this addition to the plan of such Institu- 
tions with great satisfaction. At the close of the year 1835, there 
were 1526 members. 


Liverpool. The lecture room here will contain upwards of a 
thousand persons. There are also, it appears, an apparatus-room, 
a laboratory, and chemical class-room ; a class-room fur students of 
grammar and the English language, of writing and arithmetic, of 
mathematics, music, figure-drawing, landscape, perspective, and 
architectural drawing ; mechanical-drawiug, geography, use of 
maps, globes, &c., French,—making eleven class-rooms, capable of 
containing about 1000 pupils. Thefe are also, a library, a reading- 
room, a museum for each, models, &c., and a committee-room. 
The number of members is nearly 1800. Here too, is the valuable 
addition of the day-school for the children of members. 


Birmingham. In this town, three different kinds of literary and 
scientific institutions exist, adapted for three various classes of per- 
sons ; viz. the Philosophical Institution, for the gentry, and scientific 
objects ; a Mechanics’ Institution, adapted for the artisans, where 
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classes are at work for writing, arithmetic, drawing, mathematics, 
French, Latin, aud English grammar, and where there is a library 
of 1000 volumes, and Jectures have been delivered on a variety of 
most interesting subjects : and, lastly, the Atheneum, especially in- 
tended for young men engaged in the mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments of this important town. We have no doubt they 
will all harmonize together, and pursue their own independent way, 
but common object, with effect and mutual aid. 

Sheffield. In this town there are two institutions peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the mechanics, and perfectly independent of each other. The 
one is called the ‘ Mechanics Library ;’ it contains upwards of 4000 
volumes, and has 700 subscribers. The ‘ Institution, is also very 
flourishing ; it consists of more than 500 members. 


Leeds. ‘The Mechanics’ Institution here,’ says Lord Brougham, 
‘has been lately founded. The institution is a very promising one, 
and the number of ingenious and public spirited men in that neigh- 
borhood ensures its success, provided no impediment be thrown in 
the way of a cordial co-operation on the part of the men. The most 
exemplary spirit of union among men of all the different parties in 
religion and politics has been exhibited, and the liberality of the 
masters is sure to be appreciated by those in their service.’ 

The Russell and London Institutions (situate respectively in Co- 
ram Street and Finsbury Circus) are maintained by members, who 
are proprietors or share-holders, although strangers are admitted to 
the privilege of attending the lectures on payment. The buildings 
of each of these Societies are very elegant and commodious, especial- 
ly of the London Institution. But the provision which refuses their 
benefit to those who will not or cannot purchase shares, necessarily 
confines it to a limited body of persons. The Eastern Institution, 
in the Commercial Road, has a splendid building, but it is also con- 
fined to shareholders. 


In the year 1825, the Western Literary Institution was founded 
in Leicester Square. The house in which its proceedings are con- 
ducted is very appropriate, having been the residence of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and the place where the Literary Club of Burke and 
Johnson was wont to meet. The last report states the number of 
members to be 414, and the library to contain 6921 volumes. Classes 
exiet for French, Italian, mathematics, vocal and instrumental music, 
drawing, natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, and dis- 
cussion of literary and scientific subjects. A new theatre, we un- 
derstand, is in the course of erection for lectures delivered at this In- 
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stitution, About the same time, the City of London Institution, in 
Aldersgate Street, was founded, and has continued ever since to 
flourish. The present Lord Chief Justice Denman delivered the 
inaugural discourse ; and a bust of that excellent magistrate adorns 
the theatre. The number of members is more than 900, and the 
library contains upwards of 7000 volumes. Very recently the prem- 
ises of this Institution have been much enlarged. It maintains a 
high character. 


In the year 1883, the Islington Institution was founded. It has 
upwards of 400 members, and a library of considerable extent and 
value. Lectures are delivered there weekly during the season, and 
classes (of which the favorite is the musical) exist for various de- 
partments of knowledge. The building of this Institution is one of 
the most.elegant structures in the metropolis, and reflects great credit 
on the architect and the spirited gentlemen in that neighborhood who 
erected it. 

In the year 1882, the Marylebone Institution (Edward Street, 
Portman Square) was founded. It is an excellent and flourishing 
one; and now has 480 members, and a library of more than 4000 
books. 


Scuoot-CounsetLor Dinter. 


Gustavus Frederic Dinter, was born at a village near Leipsic in 
1760. He first distinguished himself as principal of a teachers’ sem- 
inary in Saxony, whence he was invited by the Prussian government 
to the station of School-Counsellor for Eastern Prussia. He resides 
at Konigsberg, and about 90 days in the year he spends in visiting the 
schools of his province, and is incessantly employed nearly 13 hours 
a day for the rest of his time, in the active duties of his office: and 
that he may devote himself the more exclusively to his work, he 
lives unmarried. He complains that his laborious occupation pre- 
vents his writing as much as he wishes for the public, yet in addition 
to his official duties, he lectures several times a week during term 
time in the university at Konigsberg, and always has in his house a 
number of indigent boys, whose education he superintends, and, 
though poor himself, gives them board and clothing. He has made 
it arule to spend every Wednesday afternoon, and, if possible, one 
whole day in the week besides, in writing for the press ; and thus, 
by making the best use of every moment of time, though he was 
nearly 40 years old before his career as an author commenced, he 
has contrived to publish more than 60 original works, some of them 
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extending to several volumes, and all of them popular. Of one 
book, a school Catechism, 50,000 copies were sold previous to 1880 ; 
and of his large work, the School-Teacher’s Bible, in 9 vols. 8vo., 
86,000 copies were sold in less than 10 years. 

He is often interrupted by persons who are attracted by his fame, 
or desire his advice, and while conversing with his visiters, that no 
time may be lost, he employs himself in knitting ; and thus not only 
supplies himself with stockings and mittens, suited to that cold cli- 
mate, but always has some to give away to the indigent students and 
other poor people. His disinterestedness is quite equal to his activ- 
ity, and of the income of his publications he devotes annually nearly 
$500 to benevolent purposes. Unweariedly industrious, and rigidly 
economical as he is, he lays up nothing for himself. He says,,‘ I 
am one of those happy ones, who when the quesiion is put to them, 
Lack ye any thing ? (Luke xxii. 35,) can answer with joy, ‘Lord, 
nothing.’ To have more than one can use is superfluity, and I do 
not see how this can make any one happy. People often laugh at 
me, because I do not wear richer clothing, and live in a more costly 
style. Laugh away, good people ; the poor boys also, whose edu- 
cation I pay for, and for whom besides I can spare a few dollars for 
Christmas gifts, and New Year’s presents, they have their laugh too.” 

Towards the close of his auto-biography, he says respecting the 
King of Prussia, “I live happily under Frederic William ; he has 
just given me 130,000 dollars to build churches with in destitute 
places ; he has established a new Teachers’ Seminary for my poor 
Polanders, and he has so fulfilled my every wish for the good of pos- 
terity, that I can myself hope to live to see the time when there shall 
be no schoolmaster in Prussia more poorly paid than a common la- 
borer. He has never hesitated, during the whole term of my office, 
to grant me any reasonable request for the helping forward of the 
school system. God bless him. I am with all my heart a Prussian. 
And now, my friends, when ye hear that old Dinter is dead, say, 
‘ May he rest in peace; he was a laborious, good-hearted, religious 
man ; he was a Christian.’ ” 

A few such men in the United States would effect a wonderful 
change in the general tone of our educational efforts.— Professor 


Stowe, Bib. Repository. 
Sanpwicu Isianps, 


[Abridged from the Hawaiian Spectator, Oct. 1838.] 
Central Female Boarding Seminary, Wailuka, Maui. 


For the information of friends at a distance, and for the encour- 
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agement of the patrons of the institution, it may be proper to make 
a brief report of the state of the school at the close of the first year 
of itsexistence. They have been merciful. God has greatly bles- 
sed the pupils by giving them a docile temper. They have been 
contented, happy, and easily governed. Indeed, a single case only 
of discipline has occurred during the quarter, and that was attended 
with favorable results. In no school that we have ever taught, 
have we}had less occasion for administering reproof. 

At the annual examination, July 10th, there were present thirty- 
four children who sustained an honorable examination in reading, 
arithmetic, mental and written, history, natural and Hawaiian, and 
vocal music. Sacred geography and chronology will be introduced 
early in the next term. The study of the Bible with frequent ap- 
peals to the conscience, will be made prominent in communicating 
instruction. 

In addition to the manual labor performed by the children the past 
year, viz: braiding, sewing, washing, ironing and mending their own 
clothes, etc., we are making preparation for the spinning of cotton. A 
few only of the girls are large enough to engage in this employment ; 
but we wish to habituate them to this kind of labor, that they may, 
in their turn assist in teaching others. We are also cultivating the 
mulberry, and shall, as soon as possible, commence feeding the silk 
worm. We hope at no very distant day, if spared, and put in pos- 
session ofa piece of land of which we have the promise, to be able 
to sustain the school, independent of foreign aid. The little girls 
have been decently clad during the year, in blue cotton by day, and 
white cotton by night ; have been regularly and comfortably fed on 
native produce, at less expense than was anticipated, probably 
something less than twenty dollars each. No effort on our part shall 
be wanting to enable these daughters of Hawaii, by seeking “ wool 
and flax, and working willingly with their hands,” to sustain and, 
perpetuate this rising institution. 


Lonpon Hiseenian Soctery. 


The London Hibernian Society has under its care 1157 day 
schools, containing 91,074 scholars, of whom $4,068 are Roman 
Catholics, and 57,006 Protestants. The Sunday and Adult schools 
are in number 1084, scholars in attendance 26,048 ; making a total 
of 2241 schools, and 117,122 scholars, The number of scholars in 
the day schools was 5589 greater this year than the last, and of the 
increase more than half were Roman Catholics. 49 Scripture Read- 
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ers had been employed during the year, 30 of whom were also teach- 
ers of schools. 5,279 Testaments and 20,661 Bibles, had also been 
distributed, making a total of 445,449 since the commencement of 
the Society. The Receipts for the year were £11,702 8s, 8 1-2d. 


Boarp or Epvucation 1n EnGuanp. 


In the House of Lords on the night of July 5th, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury brought forward his resolutions on the subject of the 
Government Education Bill, which resulted in a majority of 229 to 
118 against the establishment of ‘Her Majesty’s Cabinet Education 
Board.’ The next day 100 Peers proceeded in state to Buckingham 
Palace, in court dresses, with an address to the Queen. Several of 
the Bishops did not receive the most flattering reception from the 
mob outside. 


a ae 


British anp Foreien. Scnoor Socrery. % 


The thirtyfifth anniversary meeting was held in Exeter Hall, May : 
6th, Viscount Morpeth in the chair. The receipts were 5,284l. and 2 
the payments 5,205i. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Apvpresses delivered at the Inauguration of the Professors of Mid- 
dlebury College, March 18, 1839, pp. 56. 


Tus volume contains four addresses. The first by Professo 
Stoddard, of the classical department, is a discussion of ‘ what is 
implied in a thorough and complete education ; bow it may be ac- 

“quired, and what are some of its valuable results.” ‘The second, 
by Mr C. B. Adams, Professor of Chemistry and Natural History, 
is a statement of some of the ‘“‘ benefits which will accrue” from the 
pursuits of those sciences. The third, by Mr A. C. Twining, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, is an inquiry, what 
in this country a college ought to be, in its religious influences, dis- 
cipline, and relation to sciencein general. The last is by Professor 
Hough, on English Literature. 

These Addresses are full of good sense, and judicious observations. 
The views they give are remarkably practical, uttered by men who 
seem thoroughly to understand their business. Middlebury College 
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will deserve well of the country, if the scheme of education offered 
in these pages, is, as we doubt not, it will be, thoroughly acted upon 
there. We copy a passage from the very able address of Professor 
Twining. 


“It was proposed to speak next respecting internal regulations. A 
system of studtes must obviously be carried out by means of a system 
of measures. On this topic little can be attempted here, except to 
gather into one view the principles which seem to have prevailed 
with the wise and venerable founders of our literary institutions,— 
but which their successors have not always thoroughly practised 
upon. 

mn every institution there must be a standard. That standard 
will have respect to the end of the institution, as being military, 
civil, literary, or of some other definition. To decide what the 
standard for a college ought to be, we have only to observe the end 
of that institution ; which is, to prepare the collegian for useful life. 
If then any young man is in a course of preparation for useful liv- 
ing, he compares well with the standard, otherwise not. Here, for 
example, is a young man of high talents and acquirements ; but he 
is vicious, profane and disorderly, Mental power he is fast gaining, 


but is preparing to use it for the worst of purposes : he is below the 
standard. 

Here is another of orderly habits and of dispositions excellent in 
the main, who by reason of indolence and imperfect application ac- 
complishes little: he also is, at present, below the standard. Here 
is a third of correct character, and not wanting in application, who 


notwithstanding makes no considerable advances, but is losing the 
time that might be usefully spent in some occupation better adapted 
to his capacity : he also is beneath the standard. | 

What, in each of these casee, shail be the first step taken? The 
obvious reply is, bring the delinquent individual up to the standard. 
Do this first by personal influence, by the pressure of motives, by 
the use of persuasion and exhortation, and by private assistance if 
needed. Letno means be left untried. Again, without delay, but 
not by way of censure,—on the contrary, as an act of friendly for- 
bearance and of duty,—let parents and guardians be informed of the 
exact truth. Ordinarily you will have, added to your own, the 
whole strength, be it less or more, of parental influence. It is al- 
ready taken for granted that moral and religious influence is not 
neglected. By these means, singly or combined, it will result, in 
perhaps a majority of instances, that the delinquent will amend his 
defects, and thus ascend to the level of the standard. But if not,— 
if the point becomes settled, upon full trial, that these measures are 
unavailing, let the consequence be immediate and uniform. Let the 
delinquent’s bond of membership be silently dissolved, and he de- 
part, not by violent removal, but by a process as gentle and natural 
as when the decayed limb or the unsound fruit drops of itself from 
the tree. No matter how soon it is understood that your college has 
an atmosphere which neither vice, nor sluggishness, nor dulness can 
breathe in long and survive.” 
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Saunpers’ Spe.uine Boox : containing a minute and comprehen- 
sive system of Introductory Orthography ; designed to teach a 
system of Orthography and Orthoepy, in accordance with that of 
Dr Webster. For the use of Schools. By Charles W. Saunders, 
New York: published by Gould, Newman, & Saxton. 1839. 
pp. 166. 


An Inavevrat Appress, delivered August 21, 1838, by Elias 
Loomis, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Western Reserve College. pp. 38. 


The doctrine of this Address is, that it is essential to the best in- 
terests of society, that there should be a certain class of men devoted 
exclusively to the cultivation of abstract science, without any regard 
whatever to its practical applications, and that such men, instead of 
being a dead weight upon society, are to be ranked among the great- 
est benefactors of their race. ‘This position is maintained by sound 
argument and with much ability. Thediscourse is well written, and 
indicates in the author an enthusiam which gives promise of ripe 
and better fruits. 


Tue Purtosoray or Courtsaie anp Margiace. Boston: Wil- 
liam Crosby & Co. 


A female friend to whom we handed this volume, says itis “ a 
nice book well written, and full of judicious and excellent thoughts.” 
Our own perusal confirms this judgment. The author feels the 
poetry of Courtship and Marriage, and fully appreciates the senti- 
ments which are connected with those states, while he has learned 
too, the prose of human life, and has given hints of great practical 
wisdom, which yet fools will be none the wiser for, for this choice 
of a partner, and the conduct of wedded life. 


Critica, anp Miscerrangzous Essays. By Thomas Carlyle, 
Vols. If], andIV. Boston: James Monroe & Co, 1839. 


‘These volumes are made up of articles contributed by Mr Carlyle 
to the Edinburgh and other reviews. They have all his peculiarities 
of style and thought. [t is difficult to give a brief opinion of them. 
The style is involved, yet clear, quaint, English, sometimes a little 
Germanized, and a very dangerous model for imitation. The point 
of view from which Carlyle looks, is singular, inasmuch as it gives 
chiefly the spiritual aspects of man. He is a fearless thinker, and 
bold in the expression of his views, The volumes contain many 
passages of great splendor and beauty. 








